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than an insult to the fair name of Poetry. But though Ekrem
Bey and Professor Najf may deem this daring and original
writer beneath their notice, for us his works are full of
interest. For in these we have not only the revelation of a
marked individuality, but a veritable treasury of the folk-lore
of the author's age and country. Many are the curious customs
and traditions that are mentioned, sometimes described in
detail; and besides we have here, what we get nowhere
else, a full and clear account of the way in which the old
Turks, while yet absolutely uninfluenced by Western ideas,
viewed the various nationalities with whom they had come
in contact, whether within or without the frontiers of their
Empire. The plain matter of fact way in which Fazil says
what he has to say, while hurtful to his work on the poetic
or artistic side, is an additional advantage from our standpoint;
for by means of this, vagueness and conventional generalities
are avoided, and precision and definiteness are attained.

Fazil's works consist of a Diwan; three mesnevis named
respectively Defter-i cAshq or 'Love's Register1, Khuban-
Name or 'The Book of Beauties', and Zenan-Name or 'The
Book of Women; and of a poem in four-line stanzas entitled
Chengf-Name or 'The Book of Dancers.'

The Dfwan of Fazil, where alone among his works the
proprieties are treated with due respect, is much on a par
with similar contemporary collections, though perhaps the
workmanship is on the whole a little more careful than is
usual about this time. The most original poem in it is an
ode in praise of the much-reviled Sphere. It contains besides
a number of fairly successful love ghazels, several religious
poems and a long elegy on Sultan Selim the Martyr, in
which several details of his murder are given, including the
names of the assassins. But the Diwan is the least interesting
part of Fazil's literary output, and until we turn to his